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A NOTE ON RICHARDSON'S RELATION TO 
FRENCH FICTION 

In an article published in the Modern Language Review for 
October, 1913, 1 the late G. C. Macaulay raised anew the problem of 
Richardson's indebtedness to Marivaux and other French novelists 
of the early eighteenth century, and presented evidence which in his 
opinion practically established the reality of the influence. 

The evidence consisted of a preface, hitherto overlooked, con- 
tributed at Richardson's request to the fourth volume of the first 
edition of Clarissa Harlowe (1748) by one whom he afterward 
described as "a very learned and eminent Hand." 2 The main object 
of this preface was to recommend Clarissa to the public as an example 
of true realism in fiction. By way of introduction, however, the 
writer of the preface sketched in general terms the history of the 
emergence of realistic prose fiction from mediaeval romance, and in 
particular praised some of his French contemporaries (though without 
naming them) for their discovery of "the true Secret, by which alone 
a deviation from strict fact, in the commerce of Man, could be really 
entertaining to an improved mind, or useful to promote that Improve- 
ment," namely, by a "faithful and chaste copy of real Life and 
Manners." He then passed to his eulogy of Richardson's work 
with the following transitional statement: "It was on this sensible 
Plan, that the Author of the following Sheets attempted to please, in 
an Essay, which had the good fortune to meet with success [Pamela] : 
That encouragement engaged him in the present Design." 3 Upon 

» VIII. 464-67. 

2 For convenience of reference I reproduce Richardson's account of the writing of this 
preface: "The work having been originally published at three different times; and a 
greater distance than was intended having passed between the first publication and the 
second; a Preface was thought proper to be affixed to the third and fourth Volumes; 
being the second publication. A very learned and eminent Hand was so kind as to favour 
the Editor, at his request, with one. But the occasion of inserting it being temporary, 
and the Editor having been left at liberty to do with it as he pleased, it was omitted in 
the Second Edition, when the whole work came to be printed together" (Preface to the 
third edition of Clarissa Harlowe, quoted by Macaulay, pp. 466-67). 

8 Quoted by Macaulay, p. 466. 
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this passage Macaulay based a conclusion directly contradictory of 
what has long been the accepted opinion on the subject: 1 

We have then here a definite statement made on Richardson's own 
authority that in writing Pamela he had been following the lead of those 

modern French writers who had at length hit upon the true secret It 

is clear that Richardson acknowledges obligation to the way of writing in 
which some of the late French writers had greatly excelled, and that he 
ascribes not to himself but to the French the discovery of the true secret of 
fiction. 2 

Now, without questioning Macaulay's interpretation of the 
somewhat vague wording of the passage quoted, one may at least 
object that a great deal depends upon the identity of the " very- 
learned and eminent Hand" who wrote it. Macaulay himself raised 
the question of authorship, but did not apparently realize its bearing 
upon his argument. Had he done so, it is extremely doubtful if he 
could have written of the preface that "in any case Richardson must 
be held responsible for the observations that it contains." 3 As it 
was, beyond suggesting, and immediately rejecting, Johnson, he 
made no attempt to deal with the problem. 

My own conclusion is that the preface was the work of William 
Warburton, and that consequently it is of little or no value as a 
reflection of Richardson's thought. 

The evidence for Warburton's authorship is so easily accessible 
as to cause one to wonder that Macaulay should have overlooked it. 
The fact is twice recorded in Nichols' Literary Anecdotes of the Eight- 
eenth Century (1812), once in connection with Richardson and once 
in connection with Warburton. The first and longer of the two 
passages is as follows: "Highly as his reputation as an Author was 
raised by Pamela, he acquired, and very justly, still higher fame, in 
1747, by his Clarissa, which was honoured with a Preface from the 
pen of the very learned Mr. Warburton." 4 The other reference is a 

1 See Joseph Texte, Jean-Jacques Rousseau et les origines du cosmopolitanisms lit- 
teraire (1895), pp. 190-92; Clara Thomson, Samuel Richardson (1900), pp. 147-53; 
Austin Dobson, Samuel Richardson (1902), pp. 48-50; L. Cazamian, Cambridge History 
of English Literature, X (1913), 3-4. 

2 P. 467. Macaulay's conclusion is cited with approval in an article by Carola 
Schroers, "1st Richardsons Pamela von Marivauxs Vie de Marianne beeinflusst?" in 
Englische Studien, Band XLIX (1916), 220-54. See especially pp. 220-21, 237. 

• P. 467. 

4 Literary Anecdotes, IV, 582—83. 
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bare mention of "a Preface to Mr. Richardson's Clarissa" in a list 
of Warburton's writings for 1747. 1 Though unfortunately neither 
of these statements bears any indication of Nichols' source of informa- 
tion, and though we cannot, therefore, regard them as entirely con- 
clusive, there exist other facts which make it reasonably sure that he 
was telling the truth. In the first place, we know from Warburton's 
correspondence that as early as December, 1742, he had become 
acquainted with Richardson, had formed a distinctly favorable 
opinion of his first novel, Pamela, and stood ready to serve him in any 
way within his power. 2 Then, too, Richardson's characterization 
of the writer of the preface to Clarissa as a "very learned and eminent 
Hand" fitted exactly, even to its language, the reputation which 
Warburton enjoyed in the middle years of the century. 3 But the 
most complete confirmation of Nichols' statements is the similarity 
which exists between the preface to Clarissa and an essay on the 
origin of "Books of Chivalry" which Warburton contributed in 1742 
to the first edition of Charles Jarvis' Don Quixote. 4 The two prefaces 
display the same interest in the history of prose fiction (not a common 
interest among Englishmen in the forties), the same somewhat 
scornful attitude toward the mediaeval romances, and the same 
emphasis on their popularity in Spain. 5 In short, when we consider 

> Ibid., V, 599. Sir Leslie Stephen repeats the ascription in his article on Richardson 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

2 Warburton to Richardson, December 28, 1742 (Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, V, 582, 
note; The Correspondence of Samuel Richardson [ed. Barbauld, 1804], I, 133-34): "This 
very day, on receiving my things from London, I had the pleasure to find in the box an 
obliging letter from you, of the 17th past, with a very kind and valuable present of a fine 
edition of your excellent work, which no one can set a higher rate upon. I find they have 
both lain all this time at Mr. Bowyer's. I have so true an esteem for you, that you may 
depend on any thing in my power, that you think may be of any service to you." The 
letter ends with some suggestions regarding Pamela's conduct in high life, a topic which 
Warburton promises to discuss more fully when he sees Richardson in town. 

a See Jarvis' translation of Don Quixote (1742), in which Warburton is referred to as 
"a learned writer, well known in the Literary World " (ed. 1756, 1, sig. C, note) ; the 1754 
edition of Warton's Observations on the Faerie Queene of Spenser, in which he is called "an 
admirable judge" of questions relating to the mediaeval romances (p. 43) ; and the 1762 
edition of the same work, which alludes to him as "one who has shewn his masterly skill 
and penetration in every part of literature" (I, 63). Hurd, in a note added to the 1788 
edition of his Letters on Chivalry and Romance, spoke of his "exactness of learning, and 
penetration" (note to Letter II). 

< He later reprinted it, with slight changes, among the notes to Love's Labour's Lost 
in his edition of Shakespeare (1747). 

» The preface to Clarissa spoke of the romances as follows: "Strict matters of fact, 
how delicately soever dressed up, soon grew too simple and insipid to a taste stimulated 
by the Luxury of Art: They wanted something of more poignancy to quicken and enforce 
a jaded appetite. Hence the original of the first barbarous Romances, abounding with 
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Nichols' assertion in the light of the attendant circumstances — ■ 
Warburton's disposition to serve Richardson, his hearty sympathy 
with the type of novel represented by Pamela, and his personal 
interest in the history of fictitious composition — any reason we might 
have to suspect its accuracy disappears. 

But once this is granted, what becomes of Macaulay's statement 
that "Richardson must be held responsible for the observations" 
contained in the preface ? To begin with, it is clear from what has 
already been said that Warburton was under no necessity of going to 
Richardson for ideas about the latter's work or about the develop- 
ment of fiction in general; he had already, as early as 1742, formed 
conclusions of his own on both of these subjects. Nor, in the second 
place, were his personal relations to Richardson such as to make it 
likely that when the novelist asked him for a temporary preface to 
his new work, he would take any pains to constitute himself Richard- 
son's mouthpiece. There is no evidence that the two men were ever 
intimate friends, or that, indeed, Warburton's acquaintance with 
Richardson ever went beyond the somewhat formal terms indicated 
by the "Good Sir" with which he began and ended one of his few 
letters to the novelist. 1 He was no doubt sincerely desirous to serve 
him, and he wrote the preface for Clarissa without any eye whatever 
to the enhancement of his own reputation; but no reason exists for 
assuming that in composing it he made any effort to ascertain and 
express Richardson's views. It was not his habit to do that in any 

this false provocative of uncommon, extraordinary, and miraculous Adventures. But 
satiety, in things unnatural, soon brings on disgust. And the Reader, at length, began 
to see, that too eager a pursuit after Adventures had drawn him from what first engaged 
his attention, MAN, and his Ways, into the Fairy Walks of Monsters and Chimeras. 
And now those who had run farthest after these delusions, were the first that recovered 
themselves. For the next Species of Fiction, which took its name from its novelty, was of 
Spanish invention" (quoted by Macaulay, p. 465). In the earlier preface Warburton 
discussed in rapid succession the fondness of the Spaniards for stories of chivalry, the in- 
fluence exerted on the subject-matter of the romances by the wars against the Saracens in 
Spain and the Crusades, the importance of Turpin's Chronicle and Geoffrey of Monmouth 
as sources of romantic ideas, the indebtedness of the romances to Eastern tales for their 
"monstrous embellishments of enchantments," and the reasons for the presence in the 
romances of "much religious superstition mixed with their other extravagances." The 
following sentence may be compared with the remarks quoted above from the preface to 
Clarissa: "The Spaniards were of all others the fondest of these fables, as suiting best 
their extravagant turn to galantry and bravery ; which in time grew so excessive, as to 
need all the efficacy of this incomparable Satire to bring them back to their sober senses ' ' 
(Jarvis' Don Quixote [ed. 1756], I, sig. C). 

i Nichols, op. cit., V, 582, 583. Richardson's letter, to which this was an answer, 
was markedly deferential in tone. See the extract in Dobson, op. cit., p. 58. These 
letters, it is true, were both written in 1742; but the intervening years seem to have 
produced no material change in the relations of the two men. 
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case, even when the views were those of Pope himself. Finally, if 
the apparent connection made by the preface between Pamela and 
Clarissa and earlier French fiction — the crucial assertion of the 
document so far as Macaulay's argument is concerned — were really 
"authorized" by Richardson, it is very strange that he should not 
have retained the preface in later editions. As a matter of fact, not 
only did. he omit Warburton's preface after the first edition, but in 
the definitive preface which he substituted for it in the third and 
subsequent editions he made no allusion whatever to the point. 1 

It should be clear by this time, I think, that Macaulay's assump- 
tion that the anonymous preface to Clarissa contains "a definite 
etatement made on Richardson's own authority" concerning his 
indebtedness to the French novelists is open to very serious question. 
The truth is that the evidential value of the document is hardly 
greater than that of various other contemporary notices which saw 
in the author of Pamela and Clarissa a disciple of Marivaux. 2 The 
general problem of Richardson's relation to French fiction, in short, 
remains as it was before Macaulay's article was written — a doubtful 
hypothesis based upon similarities of substance and technique and 
unsupported by external facts. 3 

Ronald S. Crane 

Northwestern University 

• Macaulay, pp. 465-66. It is perhaps significant that the only mention of Marivaux 
that has been discovered In Richardson's writings Is a rather slurring reference to the 
improbability of his romances, quoted, with apparent approval, from an anonymous 
French critic, In the "Postscript" to Clarissa Harlow (.Works [ed. Leslie Stephen, 1883], 
VIII, 537). 

1 See Macaulay, p. 464, and Texte, op. cit., p. 190. 

' The fullest statement of the argument from internal resemblance Is contained In 
the article by Carola Schroers cited above. Miss Schroers's parallels, many of which 
may be explained either as simple coincidences or as widely current narrative cliches, do 
not carry entire conviction. Since the present article was announced for publication. 
Miss Helen Sard Hughes, to whom the substance of my paper was communicated 
shortly after its completion, has advanced views identical with those of my last two 
paragraphs in an essay on the "Translations of the Vie de Marianne and Their Relation 
to Contemporary English Fiction" (Modern Philology, XV [1917], 509). She does not 
discuss the question of authorship. 

[I can testify that the views to which Mr. Crane refers in the foregoing note as 
common to himself and Miss Hughes were developed independently by each of them. 
Several weeks before Miss Hughes knew of Mr. Crane's results her article was in my 
hands substantially as published in Modem Philology, XV, 491-512. On the other 
hand, Mr. Crane knew nothing of Miss Hughes's conclusions when he submitted his 
article (February or March, 1917). Their independent agreement in rejecting 
Macaulay's view as to Richardson's relation to the preface by the "learned and emi- 
nent hand" — approaching the question as they did from different angles and with 
different points of view — serves to confirm their conclusion. Mr. Crane's convincing 
argument that Warburton's was the "learned and eminent hand" and his inferences 
from that fact present an important phase of the question overlooked by Miss Hughes 
as well as all previous writers on the subject. — John M. Manly.] 
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